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Art. VIII — The Library of American Biography. Con- 
ducted by Jared Sparks. Vol. XXI. The Life of 
Stephen Decatur, a Commodore in the Navy of the United 
States. By Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, U. S. 
N. Boston: Little & Brown. 1846. 12mo. pp.443. 

Mr. Sparks's Library of American Biography, now ex- 
tending to twenty-one volumes, is about the largest, as it is 
certainly one of the most valuable, of the collateral aids for 
the study of American history which have yet been published. 
We here use the word history in its broadest signification, 
including under it not merely the annals of political events, but 
the progress of science, invention, literature, and all the great 
interests of a country. The lives of forty-nine individuals 
have already been written for this Library, seventeen of whom 
belong to the Colonial period, eighteen to the history of the 
Revolution, and fourteen have earned a distinguished name 
by literary or scientific effort. Many of these lives are made 
up entirely from unpublished documents, manuscripts have 
been consulted in part for most of them, and the few that are 
founded entirely upon printed books present a summary of in- 
formation so full, trustworthy, and compact, as materially to 
diminish the labor and research of the historical inquirer. 
Mr. Sparks is more thoroughly acquainted, perhaps, with the 
sources of American history than any other individual in the 
country, and he has used his advantages as an editor with 
remarkable skill and taste. The literary execution of these 
volumes is of a high character, several of the biographies being 
from the editor's own pen, and most of the others are by 
writers who had previously acquired an honorable name in the 
world of letters. For the American reader, particularly, the 
work abounds with interesting and instructive matter, and no 
library of any considerable extent on this side of the Atlantic 
can be deemed complete without it. 

On a former occasion,* we gave a list of the persons 
whose, biographies had then been inserted in the Library. 
To that catalogue may now be added the names of Roger 
Williams, Timothy Dwight, Count Pulaski, Count Rumford, 
General Z. M. Pike, Samuel Gorton, Dr. Ezra Stiles, 

* See JV. Jl. Review for January, 1845; page 247. 
VOL. LXIV. NO. 134. 19 
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John Fitch, Anne Hutchinson, John Ribault, Sebastian 
Rale, Colonel William Palfrey, General Charles Lee, Gov- 
ernor Joseph Reed, Leonard Calvert, Samuel Ward, Thomas 
Posey, and General Greene ; and the volume now before us 
contains a memoir of Stephen Decatur, written by Com- 
mander Mackenzie, the distinguished author of A Year in 
Spain. In the list of writers of the lives here mentioned, we 
find the names of the editor of the series, of Professors Ren- 
wick, Kingsley, Reed, and Gammell, Dr. W. B. Sprague, 
Dr. Convers Francis, J. G. Palfrey, Colonel Henry Whit- 
ing, Rev. George E. Ellis, Rev. G. W. Burnap, James 
Hall, J. M. Mackie, Charles Whittlesey, and George W. 
Greene. Most of these were already well known to the 
public in. other departments of literary endeavour. There 
are materials enough for continuing this Library to at least 
twice its present length, and we hope the patience of the 
editor and the encouragement afforded by the public may 
suffice to give it this extension. 

We come now to consider more particularly the contents 
of the last volume of the series. Commodore Decatur's 
name is much the brightest on our list of naval heroes. He 
was the preux chevalier of the service, a man without fear 
and without reproach, as much distinguished for high and 
chivalrous feeling as for an enterprising spirit and a romantic 
valor. In the story of the engagements before Tripoli, he . 
appears more like a knight of the olden time fighting against 
the infidels than like a modern naval commander. His gal- 
lantry and personal prowess made him the boast of the navy, 
while through his amiable disposition and generous heart he 
became the idol of his subordinate officers and seamen. He 
won distinction very early, and every step in his subsequent 
career added to the purity and brightness of his fame. But 
from this high eulogy we must except the concluding act of 
his life, and several deeds of a similar character earlier in his 
career ; he perished a victim to that miserable " code of 
honor," the prevalence of which, especially in the army and 
navy, still outrages every feeling of humanity, justice, and 
Christian duty. It is bitter for an American to reflect, that, 
on the tombs both of the greatest statesman and of the most 
illustrious naval commander whom this country has to boast 
of, the most appropriate inscription would be, — " Abner died 
as a fool dieth." No consideration of delicacy to the living 
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shall prevent us from coupling together the names of Burr and 
Barron as their slayers. If Hamilton had died in office, worn 
out by his extraordinary exertions there, as well as by the foul 
ingratitude of a majority of his countrymen, — if Decatur had 
fallen on the quarter-deck of his noble frigate just as the flag 
of her opponent was coming down, though the life of each 
had been shortened by several precious years, with what 
happier and prouder feelings could their eulogies be written ! 

The grandfather of Commodore Decatur was a lieutenant 
in the French navy, who, making a visit to this country for 
the sake of his health, became attached to a young lady at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and gave up his commission, his 
country, and his friends for the sake of marrying her. The 
happiness which he hoped to obtain through this great sacri- 
fice was of short duration. He died young, leaving his 
widow and only son with very narrow means of support. 
The son, born in Newport in 1751, became a sailor, and ob- 
tained the command of a vessel almost as soon as he came 
of age. During the war of the Revolution, he commanded 
the Royal Louis, and afterwards the Fair American, both of 
which were privateers, and acquired much reputation and 
some profit by the capture of English ships. After the war, 
he entered the merchant service, and made frequent voyages 
to France as captain, and in part owner, of the vessel. He 
married while quite young, and his son, Stephen Decatur, 
was born at Sinepuxent, in Maryland, on the 5th of January, 
1779. The family soon returned from this place to Phila- 
delphia, having left the city only during the period of its oc- 
cupation by the British army. 

At an academy in Philadelphia Stephen received the usual 
education preparatory to an admission to college, and he 
afterwards spent a year in the Pennsylvania University. * At 
school he was remembered as a frank and high-spirited lad, 
active and daring in disposition, well skilled in all the exercises 
and games of the play-ground, a leader in every boyish prank, 
and very prompt to requite an injury with a blow, whatever 
might be the size and strength of his antagonist. With such 
a temperament, he was not likely to make much progress in 
study, and he frankly confessed to his parents and schoolmates, 
that he was weary of thumbing grammars and dictionaries, 
and longed to be active in the business of the world. His time 
at the academy and college, however, was by no means 
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wasted. He learned quickly his assigned task, though he 
studied only from a sense of duty. He had conceived, al- 
most from infancy, an extraordinary liking for the profession 
of his father and grandfather, and circumstances contributed 
to foster this inclination. When he was but eight years old, 
he was sent upon a voyage with his father for the benefit of 
his health, which was then delicate. Among his earliest 
recollections, therefore, were the fitful aspects of the sea, 
and the almost romantic excitement of a sailor's life. The 
favorite amusements of his leisure hours at school were 
boating, swimming, and fashioning miniature ships. 

It is seldom worth while to oppose a boy's choice of a 
profession, fanciful though it may be, when it is manifested 
early and maintained with firmness. Decatur's parents at- 
tempted to curb his inclination, but with small success ; his 
father had had ample experience of the hardships and dangers 
that attend a life on the ocean, and it was difficult for a 
mother's anxious tenderness to consent to the frequent and 
prolonged absence of her son from home. When his weariness 
of sedentary pursuits had risen to disgust, they yielded so far 
as to withdraw him from college, and place him in a counting- 
room, that he might prepare for mercantile life. This was 
one step gained by the boy, but it was insufficient for his 
desires. He was faithful to his employers, but the time left 
to his own disposal was diligently devoted to the study of 
mathematics, that he might qualify himself for command at 
sea. The only incidents worth remembering at this period in 
his career are, that he was chosen to make a journey for the 
purpose of selecting the keelpieces of the frigate United 
States, then building at Philadelphia, and that he was aboard 
of her when she was launched. So soon began his ac- 
quaintance with the gallant ship that was afterwards to bear 
his flag in one of the most brilliant naval actions of the last 
war with England. 

The commencement of hostilities with France, in 1798, 
increased Stephen's eagerness to join the navy, and at last 
enabled him to gain the reluctant cousent of his parents to 
this change of pursuit. Measures were adopted for the in- 
crease of the naval force of the United States, and for this 
purpose it was necessary to obtain officers as well as seamen 
from the merchant service. The elder Decatur had served 
with distinction during the Revolutionary war, though in com- 
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mand only of private armed vessels ; so that the offer of his 
services to the government at this period was readily accepted. 
He received his commission as a post-captain in May of this 
year, was appointed to the command of the Delaware, a 
vessel of twenty guns, and in her he immediately put to sea. 
Very soon he had the good fortune to fall in with and capture 
the French privateer Le Croyable, of fourteen guns, which 
had already committed great depredations on our com- 
merce, and with this prize he returned to Philadelphia. The 
effect of this successful cruise on the imagination of young 
Decatur, already long inflamed with the idea of naval ad- 
venture, may be easily imagined. " He had seen his father 
sail, and bring back in triumph the first of the enemy's 
cruisers that had been captured, and yet he had not ac- 
companied him." His father was to sail again in July, still 
in command of the Delaware, accompanying the frigate 
United States, which was then ready for sea. The com- 
mander of the latter, Commodore Barry, becoming acquainted 
with the character and wishes of young Decatur, obtained a 
warrant for him without the knowledge of his parents ; and 
when Stephen showed this to his mother, and renewed his 
entreaties, she yielded. He joined the United States as mid- 
shipman, finding two of his schoolmates already on board, — 
the present Commodore Stewart, then fourth lieutenant, and 
Richard Somers, who had received a warrant just before 
him. 

The insignificance of our naval force at this period made 
it seemingly very hazardous for the United States to begin 
hostilities with a power which had often contended with Eng- 
land for the empire of the seas. The politicians of that day 
had decided, in their wisdom, that a navy was a useless ex- 
pense, and that the best mode of protecting our commerce, 
then insulted or plundered at will by both the European belli- 
gerents, was to retain our merchant-vessels safely in port. 
This bright idea was cherished by our leading statesmen for 
a long period, and produced at last those two remarkable 
experiments in the art of war, the gunboat system and the 
embargo. Our author gives the following account of the state 
of our navy at the close of the last century. 

" We had at this time only three frigates, the Constitution, the 
United States, and the Constellation, together with a few small 
vessels for the protection of the revenue. Of our Revolutionary 
19* 
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navy nothing remained ; the last ship left of it, the beautiful 
Alliance, which had been pronounced a perfect frigate by the high 
authority of French constructers and naval men, had been sold in 
1785. In 1794, the spoliations of Algiers on our commerce, at- 
tended by the cruel enslavement of our seamen, had provoked an 
act of Congress ' to provide a naval armament,' authorizing the 
purchase or construction of four frigates of forty-four guns, and 
two of thirty-six, with the proviso, that, if peace with Algiers 
should be concluded before their completion, "no further expendi- 
ture should be made. Before their completion, peace had been 
obtained by the payment of near a million of dollars in money 
and presents, among which was a fast-sailing frigate, which might 
hereafter be engaged in depredating on our commerce, and by 
stipulating to pay an annual tribute. The same sum would have 
completed the six frigates, and sent them forth to extort by force, 
at the cannon's mouth, what was granted to supplication and 
bribery. 

" But the latter expedient was preferred ; and peace being thus 
ingloriously obtained, President Washington in vain urged the 
completion of the frigates, which might have been placed in the 
water for half the cost of the treaty. Congress could only be in- 
duced to authorize the completion of two of the forty-four, and 
one of the thirty -six gun frigates, the most advanced, aided by the 
sale of the perishable part of the materials collected for the 
whole number. Even the preliminary resolution, ' that a naval 
force, adequate to the protection of the commerce of the United 
States against the Algerine corsairs, ought to be provided,' had 
passed by a majority of only two voices. 

" It was urged, that the force was inadequate to the object ; 
that older and more powerful nations bought the friendship of 
Algiers, and we might honorably imitate their example, or else 
subsidize some foreign naval power to protect us. These argu- 
ments, and the state of feeling that prompted them, are chiefly 
interesting now as affording a point of comparison, whereby to 
estimate our advancement in national spirit and pride; an ad- 
vancement in no slight degree due to the character and deeds of 
the subject of this memoir. To the forbearance of the Congress 
of that day, in selling only three of the six frigates which had 
been commenced, instead of the whole number, we owe the ex- 
istence of the Constitution, the United States, and the Constella- 
tion, with all their associations of glory." — pp. 19, 20. 

Decatur continued in the frigate during nearly the whole of 
the war, but had no opportunity of distinguishing himself, ex- 
cept by activity and zeal in performing his ordinary duties, 
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and by the quick attainment of knowledge and skill in the 
several branches of his profession. These qualities led to 
his promotion to a lieutenancy, when he was but twenty years 
of age, and had served only one year as midshipman. At 
this early period, also, occurred the first of those actions to 
which we have already alluded as constituting the only stains 
on his otherwise bright career. We give the account in Mr. 
Mackenzie's own words, though we are sorry to quote lan- 
guage so evidently designed to palliate or excuse a wholly 
indefensible proceeding. 

" Whilst the United States was undergoing repairs at Chester, 
Decatur, who was her fourth and junior lieutenant, was sent to 
Philadelphia to enter a new crew for her, the sailors being at that 
time entered but for a single year. Whilst engaged in this duly, 
some prime seamen, whom he had recruited, subsequently shipped 
on board of an Indiaman. Decatur took his shipping articles with 
him, and went on board of the Indiaman, to reclaim his men. 
The chief mate, being a very high-spirited young fellow, was much 
vexed at parting with seamen from whose services he had expected 
much assistance in the performance of his arduous duties on a 
long voyage. He lost his temper, and permitted himself to use 
insulting language towards Decatur, and the service in which he., 
was engaged. Decatur kept his temper, refrained from alterca- 
tion, carried off the men, and subsequently related to his father 
what had occurred. 

" The elder Decatur, looking upon the affair as a military man, 
and in a view which custom and public opinion sanctioned, came 
to the conclusion, most painful to a father, that Stephen could 
riot avoid calling the offender to an account. Stephen according- 
ly sent Somers to ask an apology for the unprovoked aggression. 
It was refused, and a challenge was sent and accepted. 

" Meantime Decatur had finished recruiting, and returned to 
his ship, which, having been refitted, had dropped down to New- 
castle, preparatory to sailing. The mate, too, deferring private 
business for the present, had gone on with his duties. His ship, 
being also ready for sea, came down to Newcastle, and anchored 
near the United States. The mate now came on board of the 
frigate, and, asking for Lieutenant Decatur, told him he was 
ready to accept his invitation. Decatur immediately accompanied 
him on shore, but mentioned to Lieutenant Stewart, before he left 
the ship, that, as he presumed the young man was not expert in 
the use of arms, although he had offered him an insult wholly un- 
provoked, he should carefully avoid taking his life, and would 
shoot him in the hip. They met, Somers being the friend of 
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Decatur. Decatur wounded the young man where he had pro- 
posed, and remained unhurt himself. The anecdote is chiefly 
interesting as showing, that, in this affair, in which he was the 
party aggrieved, and had sought redress with the advice of his 
father, he was influenced by the same merciful reluctance to take 
life in a private quarrel, which controlled him on another and 
more fatal occasion." — pp. 37 — 39. 

This is horrible ; the father urges his youthful son to fight 
a duel, and the latter shows his " merciful reluctance to take 
life " by determining to shoot his adversary only in the hip, — 
this resolution itself, and the exact fulfilment of it, betraying 
long practice and much skill in the use of the weapon ap- 
propriated to these miserable encounters. He was " the 
party aggrieved," also ; that is, he was the challenger ; and his 
opponent, the young mate of a merchantman, had probably 
never before held a pistol. We are not told whether the 
latter was crippled or maimed for life by the magnanimity of 
his antagonist. 

A change in the government of the French republic, which 
brought Bonaparte into power, led to the conclusion of a 
treaty with the United States, and extinguished for the pres- 
ent all Decatur's hopes of obtaining distinction in naval war. 
Congress hastened to carry into practice its system of econo- 
my by reducing the navy to a minimum ; all but thirteen of 
the ships were directed to be sold, and seven of these were 
dismantled. Most of the officers, also, were to be discharg- 
ed, and the selection of those who were to be retained was a 
delicate and painful duty. Decatur remained as lieutenant, 
and his younger brother as midshipman ; but their father re- 
tired, again became engaged in commercial affairs, and con- 
tinued in this pursuit for the rest of his life. He was a suc- 
cessful and respected merchant. 

Our ships of war were hardly dismantled or sold, and the 
officers and crews discharged, before our government was 
again informed, through its relations with some of the Bar- 
bary powers, of the necessity of maintaining a navy. We 
had been content to pay tribute to these pirates for some 
years, thinking that the United States needed not to be 
ashamed of a policy which had been followed, for a long 
time, by the leading maritime powers of Europe. But the 
corsairs could not agree about the division of this black-mail 
among themselves ; each wished to enhance the price of his 
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magnanimous engagement not to plunder the commerce of 
the Christians. The Bashaw of Tripoli had duly received 
the stipulated tribute ; but he complained that we had 
given him nothing, while his brother pirate at Algiers had 
received from us the present of a fine frigate. Another of 
his grievances was, that the Bey of Tunis had received 
nearly as much as himself, which was not granting to the 
worthy Bashaw that preeminence among pirates which he 
claimed, and to which, indeed, he was justly entitled. The 
American government continued to " speak him fair," but 
being a little apprehensive lest he should help himself to a 
few presents out of our commerce, they concluded to send 
an armed squadron to watch his motions. This was the more 
necessary, as their Highnesses of Tunis and Algiers, also, had 
similar grievances to be redressed, and had begun to hold 
menacing language towards the mutinous Christian powers. 
The frigates President, Philadelphia, and Essex, and the 
schooner Enterprise, were fitted out for the Mediterranean, 
under Commodore Dale ; and Decatur joined the squadron 
as first lieutenant of the Essex, then commanded by Bain- 
bridge. 

" The orders, under which Commodore Dale acted, having 
been prepared in ignorance of the actual declaration of war 
against us by Tripoli, contemplated rather precautionary meas- 
ures, in restraining her cruisers from putting to sea, and depre- 
dating on our commerce, than actual hostilities. Nothing beyond 
restraint, and the consequent protection of our trade, was effected 
by this squadron, except in a very brilliant action which took 
place off Malta, between the schooner Enterprise, of twelve light 
guns, commanded by Lieutenant Sterrett, and the Tripolitan ship 
Tripoli, of fourteen guns, commanded by Rais Mahomet Sous. 
The engagement, which the Tripoli began, lasted three hours, 
when the Tripoli struck, having lost her mizzen mast, and had 
twenty of her crew killed and thirty wounded. Lieutenant Ster- 
rett, having no orders to make captures, threw all her guns and 
ammunition overboard, cut away her masts, and completely dis- 
mantled her, leaving her only one spar and a single sail to drift 
back to Tripoli, and bear to the Bashaw the message, that such 
treatment was the only tribute he would ever receive from 
Americans." — pp. 52, 53. 

After this cruise, which continued about a year, Decatur 
allowed himself a respite of only two or three weeks, and 
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then rejoined the Mediterranean squadron as first lieutenant 
of the frigate New York, under Captain James Barron. The 
strength of the squadron was now considerably increased, 
and its commander had at last received orders which author- 
ized more active proceedings against Tripoli. Decatur was 
eagerly looking forward to the beginning of hostilities as an 
opportunity of acquiring distinction ; but before he could 
strike his first blow for his country, he was again involved, 
though not this time as a principal, in an " affair of honor," 
as it is called, the tragical issue of which obliged him to re- 
turn home for a season. While the squadron was lying at 
Malta, Midshipman Bainbridge and one of his messmates 
visited the theatre, and met some British officers there, who 
seemed disposed to insult them. ' The remainder of the 
story may be given in Mr. Mackenzie's own words. 

" One of them observed, in allusion to our war with Tripoli, 
which as yet had certainly not been conducted with special vigor, 
' Those Yankees will never stand the smell of powder ! ' The 
young Americans went into the lobby to consult about the notice 
to be taken of this remark, which, whether intended or not to be 
heard by them, was most grating to their feelings. They were 
soon followed by the British officers, and, as they walked up and 
down the lobby, the individual who had made the offensive re- 
mark, walking in the contrary direction, ran rudely against Mid- 
shipman Bainbridge. The offence was repeated three several 
times. Convinced, at the third encounter, that the collision re- 
sulted from a fixed determination to insult him, Mr. Bainbridge 
knocked the offender down. The individual who had gone so 
far out of his way to insult an unoffending boy, and that boy a 
foreigner, enjoying the hospitalities of a country where the in- 
sulter was at home, proved to be no less a personage than the 
secretary of Sir Alexander Ball, the governor. 

" He was a professed duellist, and had sought this occasion to 
practise his art, whilst he showed his mingled aversion and con- 
tempt for Americans, a fashionable feeling among the English of 
that day. A challenge from the duellist was received by Mr. 
Bainbridge on board the New York on the following morning. 
Bainbridge was equally unskilled in the use of the pistol and the 
code of duelling. He was about to accept the invitation, and 
make use of the agency of a friend as young and inexperienced 
as himself, when Decatur, being informed of the occurrence, sent 
for Bainbridge, telling him that his antagonist was a professed 
duellist, who meant to take his life, and would do it if they two 
boys went out together, and offered himself to act as his friend. 
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" Decatur now appeared and returned the answer to the chal- 
lenge. As the friend of the challenged party, he selected pistols 
for the weapons, fixed the distance at four yards, and the word 
to be given, ' Take aim,' and to fire at the word ' Fire.' The 
second of the challenger objected to these terms, and proposed 
ten paces. He said to Decatur, ' This looks like murder, Sir.' 
Decatur replied, ' No, Sir ; this looks like death, but not like 
murder. Your friend is a profound duellist ; mine is wholly in- 
experienced. I am no duellist, but I am acquainted with the 
use of the pistol. If you insist upon ten paces, I will fight 
your friend at that distance.' The Englishman replied, ' We 
have no quarrel with you, Sir.' Decatur refusing to consent to 
any modification of his terms, unless he was substituted for Jo- 
seph Bainbridge, the parties met upon that footing. Decatur gave 
the word, ' Take aim,' and kept their pistols extended until he 
observed the hand of the Englishman to become unsteady. He 
then gave the word, ' Fire.' Bainbridge's ball passed through 
his adversary's hat. The Englishman, sure of his man at ten 
paces, missed Bainbridge entirely. 

" Decatur now informed young Bainbridge, that he could not 
save his life unless he fired low. It was the business of the Eng- 
lishman, who had given the first offence wholly without provoca- 
tion, to offer atonement ; but no such offer was made. The 
combatants were again placed face to face, the word given as be- 
fore, and the Englishman fell mortally wounded below the eye." 
— pp. 56 - 58. 

Sir Alexander Ball demanded that Bainbridge and Deca- 
tur should be given up, to be tried by the civil courts for 
violation of law ; and we could wish that the request had 
been complied with. But the American commodore chose 
to evade it by sending both the officers home for a season. 

Decatur was absent a little over four months, and then came 
back and took command of the schooner Enterprise. Soon 
after he returned, the frigate Philadelphia was captured by 
the Tripolitans, having grounded on a rock in their harbour, 
where she was exposed to an overwhelming force. This 
was a serious loss, diminishing the strength of Preble's squad- 
ron nearly one half, while the frigate in the hands of the ene- 
my added much to the defences of their port. Decatur 
conceived the daring plan of recapturing the frigate in a night 
attack and either bringing her out of the harbour, or destroy- 
ing her by fire. The commodore consented that he should 
make the attempt, and the prize ketch Intrepid was fitted out 
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for this purpose as a fire-ship, and placed under his command, 
with a crew of seventy volunteers. He was accompanied 
by the brig Siren, under his old friend Stewart, to pick up 
his boats and crew, in case he should find it necessary to fire 
the ketch as well as the frigate. 

" In order to form a just estimate of the hazard of Decatur's 
proposed attack, it should be premised that the Philadelphia had 
forty guns mounted. These were double-shotted, and kept ready 
for firing. A full complement of men to serve her batteries was 
kept constantly on board of her. She was moored within half 
gun-shot of "the Bashaw's castle, and the Molehead and Crown 
batteries, «nd within effective range of ten other batteries, the 
whole mounting together one hundred and fifteen guns of heavy 
calibre. Three Tripolitan cruisers, mounting together twenty- 
six guns, two galleys, and nineteen gunboats, lay between her 
and the shore, at distances from her of from two to three cables' 
length. All these vessels were in like manner fully manned and 
kept ready for an attack. Such were the formidable defences 
which protected the Philadelphia, when Decatur with his little 
ketch of sixty tons, mounting four small guns, and having a crew 
of seventy-five souls, undertook her capture and destruction." — 
p. 70. * 

The Intrepid entered the harbour at seven o'clock in the 
evening, under a very light wind, which gradually died away, 
so that it was nearly ten before the ketch came within hail of 
the frigate. Decatur's officers and crew had each an assign- 
ed station and service, to board with him, to guard the sev- 
eral decks of the frigate, to fire her in many places, or to 
remain in the ketch, and provide for retreat when the object 
was effected. As the Philadelphia began to loom up in the 
obscurity, under the faint beams of a crescent moon, the 
heart of every one of her assailants beat high with anxiety 
and excitement. Decatur stood at the helm, with the pilot 
and an Italian interpreter ; the men were hidden under the 
bulwarks, and a few officers alone remained standing, to rep- 
resent the crew. He had intended to run under the Philadel- 
phia's bows, and to board over her forecastle ; but the wind 
had entirely ceased, and the Intrepid was becalmed within a 
hundred yards of her prey. 

" The moon, which still lingered above the horizon, enabled 
Decatur to see ten or twelve of the crew looking over her ham- 
mock-rail. Decatur was now hailed from the Philadelphia, and 
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ordered to keep off. The pilot, Catalano, as previously instruct- 
ed by Decatur, promptly answered that they had lost their an- 
chors in the late gale under Cape Mesurado. He asked to be 
permitted to run a warp to the frigate, and ride by her until an- 
chors could be obtained from the shore. 

" The Tripolitan captain, recognized by Catalano to be the in- 
terlocutor, asked what brig that was in the offing ; for, notwith- 
standing their precautions, the Siren had been seen. Catalano, 
with great tact, replied, that it was the Transfer, a former Brit- 
ish man-of-war, which had been purchased for the Tripolitans at 
Malta, and whose arrival at Tripoli was anxiously expected. 

" During this conversation, the Intrepid's boat, which lay ready 
with a rope led from the bow of their vessel, shoved off; and, 
pulling to the fore chains of the Philadelphia, made the end fast 
to one of the ring-bolts of her fore chains. A boat from the Phil- 
adelphia brought a rope from the after part of the ship, and pass- 
ed it into the Intrepid's boat, which returned with it on board. A 
few of the crew began to haul on the lines, and the Intrepid was 
drawn gradually towards the Philadelphia. Some distrust was 
now awakened among the Tripolitans in the boat which had 
brought the line. They raised the cry of ' Americanos,' and it 
was repeated in terror throughout the ship. The Intrepid was 
repeatedly ordered off, and Decatur observed them taking the 
tompions out of the guns in readiness to fire. The surprise was 
not therefore perfect ; the alarm had been given, the real coun- 
try, character, and intentions of the visiters recognized, and the 
struggle seemed likely to prove sanguinary. 

" As the vessels came in contact, Decatur sprang at the main 
chains of the Philadelphia, calling out, ' Board ! ' He clamber- 
ed over the channels and rail, and reached the enemy's deck, 
being preceded an instant. by Midshipman Charles Morris, and 
followed in the next by Midshipman Laws ; and quickly, in suc- 
cession, as they could find space to ascend through the gangway, 
the ports, and over the rail, by all the officers and crew, to the 
number of sixty, the remainder having been detailed to guard the 
ketch. Whilst they were mustering upon the quarter deck, the 
crew of the Philadelphia had also got up from below, and collect- 
ed in a confused mass on the forecastle and in the gangways. 
Decatur waited in silence until his followers had collected around 
him, when, forming a front with his men across the deck, and 
placing himself at their head, he rushed, sword in hand, upon the 
Tripolitans. There was a contest, but, as Decatur reported, ' a 
short ' one. The resistance was soon overcome. Crowded to- 
gether, and trampling upon each other in the disorderly attempt 
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to escape, the Tripolitans were either cut down or driven over- 
board, until not an enemy remained on the spar deck. 

" The American officers and men, now separating, according 
to their stations, quickly overcame all resistance below, cutting 
down or driving overboard whomsoever they encountered. Many 
of the Tripolitans escaped in a boat which lay alongside ; some 
may have reached the neighbouring cruisers and gunboats ; many 
found a watery grave. Five minutes sufficed to clear the ship 
of every enemy. At the end of that time, or a very little later, 
Decatur found himself on the quarter deck of the Philadelphia, in 
full possession of that ship, and destined to be her last, as his 
father had been her first, commander." — pp. 73 - 75. 

No firearms were used, all was carried by the sword. 
But the noise of the scuffle, the clash of arms, and the shrieks 
of the wounded, were heard on shore and among the Tripo- 
litan cruisers, which were at anchor within one or two cables' 
length of the frigate. The alarm thus given, it was evident 
that the huge ship could not be got under weigh before the 
fire of the whole armament in the harbour would be directed 
upon her. The combustibles were therefore handed up from 
the ketch, and the plan arranged for destroying the frigate 
was carried into effect. 

" Soon the sharp crackling of the flames gave sure indication 
that the destroying element had in turn assumed its mastery over 
the devoted vessel, to give way to no new conqueror. Clouds 
of smoke and flashes of flame began to issue from the ports and 
mount the hatchways. Decatur now ordered his followers to 
return to the Intrepid. They descended quickly, yet without 
confusion, and without accident, accompanied by a wounded 
Tripolitan, whom humanity forbade them to abandon to the hor- 
rible fate which probably awaited many of his comrades conceal- 
ed in the recesses of the vessel. 

" When all were safely assembled on the deck of the Intrepid 
(for so admirably had the service been executed, that not a man 
was missing, and only one slightly wounded), Decatur gave the 
order to cut the fasts and shove off. The necessity for prompt 
obedience and exertion was urgent. The flames had now gain- 
ed the lower rigging, and ascended to the tops ; they darted furi- 
ously from the ports, flashing from the quarter gallery round the 
mizzen of the Intrepid, as her stern dropped clear of the ship. 
To estimate the perils of their position, it must be borne in 
mind that the fire had been communicated by these fearless men 
to the near neighbourhood of both magazines of the Philadelphia. 
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The Intrepid herself was a fire-ship, having been supplied with 
combustibles, a mass of which, ready to be converted into the 
means of destroying other vessels of the enemy, if the opportu- 
nity should offer, lay in barrels on her quarter deck, covered 
only with a tarpaulin. 

" With destruction thus encompassing them within and without, 
Decatur and his brave followers were unmoved. Calmly they 
put forth the necessary exertion, breasted the Intrepid off with 
spars, and, pressing on their sweeps, caused her slowly to with- 
draw from the vicinity of the burning mass. A gentle breeze 
from the land came auspiciously at the same moment, and wafted 
the Intrepid beyond the reach of the flames, bearing with it, 
however, a shower of burning embers, fraught with danger to a 
vessel laden with combustibles, had not discipline, order, and 
calm self-possession been at hand for her protection. Soon 
this peril was also left behind, and Decatur and his followers 
were at a sufficient distance to contemplate securely the specta- 
cle which the Philadelphia presented. Hull, spars, and rigging 
were now enveloped in flames. As the metal of her guns be- 
came heated, they were discharged in succession from both 
sides, serving as a brilliant salvo in honor of the victory, and not 
harmless for the Tripolitans, as her starboard battery was fired 
directly into the town. 

" The town itself, the castles, the minarets of the mosques, 
and the shipping in the harbour were all brought into distinct 
view by the splendor of the conflagration. It served also to re- 
veal to the enemy the cause of their disaster in the little Intrepid, 
as she slowly withdrew from the harbour. The shot of the ship- 
ping and castles fell thickly around her, throwing up columns of 
spray, which the brilliant light converted into a new ornament of 
the scene. Only one shot took effect, and that passed through 
her top-gallant sail. Three hearty American cheers were now 
given in mingled triumph and derision. Soon after, the boats of 
the Siren joined company, and assisted in towing the Intrepid 
out of the harbour." — pp. 77-79. 

The effect of this daring exploit was at once to place the 
name of Decatur high upon the list of the most distinguish- 
ed naval officers. His commodore immediately recommend- 
ed him for instantaneous promotion to the rank of post-cap- 
tain ; the government at home readily adopted the sugges- 
tion, and his commission was sent to him, dated on the day 
of the burning of the Philadelphia. His brother officers, 
seniors in command, who were passed over by this promo- 
tion, willingly acquiesced in it, and Congress passed a com- 
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plimentary resolution, ordering a sword to be presented to 
him. Before the news arrived in the Mediterranean of the 
honors thus heaped upon him, he had earned a fresh title to 
them by still more brilliant achievements in the harbour of 
Tripoli. 

Commodore Preble had made preparations, though with 
a very insufficient force, to bombard the town, and to make 
a simultaneous attack with gunboats upon the Tripolitan 
flotilla, which could not be assailed by the larger vessels, as 
it was protected by reefs and shoals. Six of these boats, 
very defective in construction and equipment, had been bor- 
rowed for this purpose of the king of Naples. They were 
arranged in two divisions of three boats each, the first divis- 
ion being commanded by Somers, and the second by Deca- 
tur. The object of attack was a flotilla of nineteen gun- 
boats, protected by a ten-gun brig, several armed schooners 
and galleys, and batteries on shore that mounted one hun- 
dred and fifteen heavy guns. There is hardly a record in na- 
val history of an attack made with such disparity of force, and 
crowned with entire success. Each of Decatur's boats sin- 
gled out an opponent, ran on board of her, and carried her 
after a desperate fight, hand to hand, with pikes and cutlass- 
es. As Decatur was conveying his own prize out of the 
harbour, news was brought to him that his brother's boat had 
engaged and captured one of the largest of the enemy's 
squadron. She had struck, but as James Decatur was step- 
ping on board to take possession, he was shot through the 
head by her commander. Grief and indignation urged De- 
catur to an imprudent and reckless attempt to obtain revenge. 
Leaving most of his crew in the prize, he pushed off in his 
own boat towards that of his brother's murderer, pursued 
her within the enemy's lines, ran on board, and jumped on 
her deck, followed only by one officer and nine men. This 
fearful inequality of numbers made the result of the conflict 
doubtful for twenty minutes ; three of the Americans were 
already disabled by wounds. 

"At length Decatur was able to single out the treacherous 
commander, conspicuous no less by gigantic size than by the 
ferocity with which he fought, and to meet him face to face. 
Decatur was armed with a cutlass, the Turk with a heavily iron- 
ed boarding-pike. As the latter made a thrust at Decatur, he 
struck it violently with his cutlass, in the hope of severing the 
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head ; but his cutlass, coming in contact with the iron, broke 
at the hilt, and left him without a weapon. Many a brave man 
thus disarmed might have turned to seek another weapon. But 
Decatur stood his ground, and, attempting with his right arm to 
parry the next thrust of his antagonist, received the point of it in 
his arm and breast. Tearing the weapon from the wound, he 
succeeded, likewise, by a sudden jerk, in wresting it from the 
hands of his adversary, who immediately grappled him; and, 
after a fierce and prolonged struggle, both fell with violence 
on the deck, Decatur being uppermost. During this time, the 
crews, rushing to the aid of their respective commanders, joined 
in furious conflict round their persons. A Tripolitan officer, who 
had got behind Decatur, aimed an unseen blow at his head, 
which must have decided his fate, had not a young man by the 
name of Reuben James, who had lost the use of both arms by 
wounds, rushed in and intercepted the descending cimeter with 
his own head, thus rescuing his beloved commander by an act of 
heroic self-sacrifice which has never been surpassed. 

"Just then the Tripolitan, exerting to the uttermost his superior 
strength, succeeded in turning Decatur, and, getting upon him, 
held him to the deck with an iron clutch of his left hand, whilst, 
thrusting his right beside him, he drew from his sash the shorter 
of two yataghans, which, for the very purpose of such close 
work, he carried in the same sheath. The moments of Decatur's 
existence seemed numbered ; scarce an interval remained to 
breathe a prayer for mercy in another world ; a second brother 
was about to perish beneath the rage of the fierce Tripolitan. 
But the cool courage and fertile resources of Decatur came to 
his rescue in this extremity. Disengaging his left hand, he 
caught the right of the Tripolitan, stayed the yataghan as it was 
about to drink his blood, and, thrusting his own right hand into 
his pantaloons' pocket, suceeeded in cocking a pistol which he 
had there, and, giving it the proper direction, fired. The Tri- 
politan relaxed his hold, and Decatur, disengaging himself from 
the heap of wounded and slain which the struggle had gathered 
around him, stood again that day a victor on the enemy's deck." 
— pp. 91-93. 

We would gladly follow Commander Mackenzie's clear 
and spirited account of the other engagements before Tripo- 
li, in which Decatur fully sustained his now brilliant reputa- 
tion, and which finally compelled the Bashaw to make peace 
on reasonable terms. But we have said and quoted enough 
to show the character and merits of Decatur, and the attrac- 
tiveness of this biography of him, which is a model of lively 
20* 
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narrative and vivid description. The remainder of the 
work, as it is mostly occupied with an account of some 
brilliant naval actions in the war of 1812, the story of which 
is already familiar to most American readers, may be passed 
over very hurriedly. The capture of the Macedonian arid 
the loss of the President almost equally enhanced the repu- 
tation of Decatur, and showed that the glare of uninterrupt- 
ed success was not necessary to the continuance of his pop- 
ularity and fame. 

In one respect, the successful issue of the Tripolitan war 
proved rather an injury than a benefit to the American navy. 
It encouraged the preposterous theory, that fortifications and 
gunboats were sufficient for coast defence, while cruising 
vessels were costly superfluities. The excitement of party 
politics first gave currency to this pernicious error, and Con- 
gress blindly followed it for several years. The consequence 
was, that, at the beginning of the last war with England, our 
naval force consisted of five frigates, two of which were un- 
seaworthy, and a few smaller vessels. A law passed some 
time before had reduced the number of seamen on the peace 
establishment to what was hardly the complement of a single 
ship of the line. While the English fleets were sweeping the 
seas, the cabinet thought it imprudent for this petty force 
to venture out of harbour ; though we cannot see why they 
dreaded the loss of an armament which they believed to be 
worthless. The spirited remonstrances of Captains Bain- 
bridge and Stewart prevented this craven suggestion from 
going into effect ; the ships were allowed to sail, and in less 
than six months the little navy had fought itself into a degree 
of popularity and renown which the politicians of no subse- 
quent day have dared to attack. 

Naval contests are the most brilliant and imposing of all the 
forms of war. They are attended with much of the pomp 
and circumstance of battle, with much that appeals strongly 
to the imagination, and kindles some of the most generous 
and noble feelings of our nature. We may raise the gor- 
geous curtain of victory, it is true, and see behind it enough 
of the sickening details of bloodshed and personal suffering to 
inspire a general detestation of warlike triumphs. But these 
are smaller, in proportion to the brilliancy of the result ob- 
tained, than the frightful consequences of a battle in which 
large armies are arrayed against each other; and they are ac- 
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companied by many circumstances that dignify and support 
the sufferers, and lessen the sense of bereavement to the sur- 
vivors. Patriotic and chivalrous sentiments are more fully 
developed in the naval than the land service ; the inevitable 
horrors of a conflict are never aggravated by personal hate ; 
and the generous combatants themselves so willingly barter 
suffering and death for fame, that we are more inclined to 
congratulate than to pity them. The sailor identifies himself 
with his ship and his country, and exults so heartily in their 
triumph that he feels not his own wounds, and the near ap- 
proach even of the king of terrors cannot appall him. And 
the fury of actual conflict is so quickly followed by the gener- 
ous feeling of pity and respect for the vanquished, that the 
injury already done seems almost to have been involuntary ; 
the nobleness of the victor makes us forget the stain on the 
homicide. In several instances, as in that of the Hornet and 
the Peacock, some of the conquerors have sacrificed their 
own lives in the attempt to rescue a drowning enemy. The 
code of naval etiquette, both before and after the real engage- 
ment, preserves some of the noblest features of the institu- 
tion of chivalry. We offer no apology for the horrors of 
war, however disguised ; but if the progress of civilization 
and Christianity cannot do away with them entirely, let us 
pray that they may be confined to the sea. 

Commander Mackenzie's book is a fine specimen of naval 
biography, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his calling. 
To our own seamen it must become what Southey's fascinat- 
ing Life of Nelson has long been to the members of the Brit- 
ish navy, the text-book of excellence in the service, the au- 
thentic and striking portrait of the favorite hero of the pro- 
fession. Our author, indeed, has this advantage over Southey, 
that, while he writes with equal fluency and spirit, his long 
experience at sea, and his sympathy with a brother officer 
and sailor, give a precision and vivacity to his record of 
naval exploits which a landsman can never obtain. If he has 
fallen a little into the common error of excessive admiration 
of his subject, the judicious reader will easily make the ne- 
cessary deductions from the eulogy, and pardon the natural 
and characteristic enthusiasm which sometimes distorts the 
writer's vision. This fault is most apparent in the too leni- 
ent notice that he takes of the great stain upon Decatur's life 
and character, to which we have already alluded. The prac- 
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tice of duelling is rebuked, it is true ; but not in that earnest 
and indignant tone which we have now a right to expect, in 
the advanced state of public opinion on the subject, not 
merely from the professed moralist, but from every man, of 
just and humane feelings. Decatur, above all men, could 
have afforded to despise and resist the common prejudice of 
his profession on this point. His reputation for personal 
courage stood so high, that any man who had dared to im- 
pugn it would have met only the derision of the community. 
But he had evidently a secret pride in his fame as a duellist, 
and he gave to the detestable practice the sanction of his 
name and example long after his influence was such, that, if 
properly exerted, he might have banished it from the service. 
Besides the instances already mentioned, in 1818, he acted 
as second to Commodore Perry in a duel, and in less than 
two years afterwards he threw away his own life in a similar 
encounter with Barron. 

The story of Decatur's death is told in a plain and suc- 
cinct manner, with little comment, the deficiency being sup- 
plied by the publication in the Appendix of the whole corre- 
spondence between the parties. These letters are quite long, 
and fully disclose the grounds of the fatal quarrel, and the 
manner in which it was brought to a crisis. We think they 
do honor to neither of the writers, or rather that they afford 
no palliation of their guilt. Decatur does not seem to desire 
a hostile meeting, but he maintains throughout a lofty and 
scornful manner which would have goaded almost any person 
into a frantic attempt to obtain revenge. Barron shuffles 
and negotiates in order to gain a few paltry advantages in the 
arrangements for the duel, and to throw off upon his oppo- 
nent the responsibility of giving the challenge. He seems to 
desire an encounter, and still to shrink from it, so that the 
correspondence extends over a period of eight or nine months. 
Barron sought restitution of his rank in the navy after his 
suspension on account of the affair of the Chesapeake, and 
after his absence from this country during the whole of the 
war of 1812. Decatur was then one of the commissioners 
of the navy, and strenuously opposed granting the request, 
commenting very freely upon Barron's past conduct, but de- 
claring that he did so from a sense of official duty, and with- 
out any feeling of personal enmity. After a long corre- 
spondence, reproachful on one side, and contemptuous on the 
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other, these expressions led to a duel, Barron giving the chal- 
lenge. They met at Bladensburg, on the 22d of March, 
1820, and both fell, severely wounded at the first fire. De- 
catur had again manifested his " merciful reluctance " to take 
life, by declaring that he would only wound his opponent in 
the hip ; and again he kept his word. His own wound prov- 
ed mortal, and he died a few hours afterwards, maintaining 
unbroken fortitude and composure to the last. 



Art. IX. — Hochelaga ; or England in the New World. 
Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq., Author of The 
Crescent and the Cross. New York : Wiley & Putnam. 
1846. 2 vols. 12mo. 

We find nothing very attractive or inviting in the title of 
the work before us. It professes to be the ancient name of 
Canada ; it may have been used by aboriginal historians, but 
the oldest inhabitant would probably be somewhat puzzled to 
hear of Hochelaga as the place of his birth, and modern ones 
have never heard it, unless their lines have fallen in latitudes 
very different from ours. The title of a book, like a lamp 
at the street-door, is expected to throw some light on what 
we are to enter ; if it cannot render this friendly service, it 
may as well be taken down. Even so do we say of this 
name, which, like a horn lantern, gives darkness rather than 
light. The author represents himself as a middle-aged per- 
son, well to do in the world. Perhaps he has reached that 
blissful elevation to which Gobbo aspired, when he should no 
longer acknowledge his friends, — "And if his name be 
George, I 'II call him Peter." But whatever satisfaction he 
may find in it, we would venture to assure him, if he were 
within the reach of our counsel, that no one will ever thank 
him for using a term that sounds poetical, in place of one 
that can be understood. 

The book purports to have been written by one hand, and 
arranged and beautified by another ; and in this intimation there 
is nothing deceptive, though the traveller is doubtless some- 
what younger than he professes to be. At least, middle-aged, 
corpulent gentlemen, of bachelor habits, are not the most likely 



